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E ARE HAPPY to announce that many of our local unions in Chicago 
are assessing themselves quite generously in order to be able to dis- 
tribute some money among the unemployed members of their own locals. 


— oF oF 


NIONS in other places are giving up one and two days’ work each week 
to the men with families who have been laid off and who are members 
of their unions. 


rrr 


HIS ADVERSITY which surrounds us and, I am afraid, will remain 
with us for some time, has demonstrated and brought forth more than 


anything else that could happen, the great love of our members for their 
fellowmen. 


Try 


LL MAY NOT be gold that glitters, but don’t forget that there are other 

metals and matters as precious as gold. The quality of real manhood, 

and a realization of justice founded on the principle of good-fellowship, 

permeated with a desire to help some one else, is a much more precious 

metal than gold or silver. Honor is the diamond surrounded with sapphires 
which makes life worth living to some men.. 
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ON’T FORGET your dues should be paid promptly in order to insure 

to you the benefits of the union. You never know when you may need 

the help of your organization. It is also a good idea when you are working 
to pay your dues two, three, or six months in advance; because with the un- 
certainty of employment in our present day. life and with industry only 


sure of its foundation from week to week, we never know when we may be 
laid off. 


Try 


RISBANE CLAIMS that hungry men are hard to control. Arthur does 

not know one-twentieth of how hard it is. He has, however, sense enough 

to know that even the most powerful governmental institutions have been 
destroyed by hungry men. 

The stick-up game between the time of the ending of the war and the 
ending of the year 1929, increased one hundred per cent, and during the 
year 1930 it has increased seven hundred per cent. Admitting there are 
still degenerates and criminals—made and natural-born—present condi- 
tions prove that poverty and idleness has forced many a man to take a 
chance with getting away with a few easy dollars even at the risk of going 
to the penitentiary. Abolish idleness and create labor and give men a chance 
to work and live and you will again abolish crime which includes murder and 
degeneracy. 
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Chicago Milk Drwers Eating 
and Dancing 


The Evanston branch of Local 753, 
Chicago, Milk Drivers and also the 
Roseland branch continue their ban- 
quets as often as before the depres- 
sion. The Evanston branch held theirs 
as usual in honor of William Neer’s 
birthday and had about two hundred 
members and guests present. Every- 
body filled up with plenty of good food 
and after the dinner heard a few 
words from Mayor W. H. Bartlett of 
Evanston. He is a good friend of 
theirs. Also heard from Steve Sumner 
and Henry Burger. A good time was 
had by all. The arrangements com- 
mittee was John Timm, Pete Dider 
and Danny Gunn. 

And not to be outdone by the Evans- 
ton boys, the Roseland branch gave a 
fish fry and chicken dinner and dance. 
Had about two hundred and fifty mem- 
bers and guests present. After the 
dinner had the pleasure of listening 
to President R. Soderstrom of the IIli- 
nois State Federation of Labor. Mr. 
Olander, secretary of the same body 
and Brother Robert Fitchie, president 
of Local 753 also talked. The arrange- 
ments committee was Brothers H. 
Moenich, P. J. Bornhasen, S. Simons, 
E. Schoendorf, E. Hast, W. Ehrman, 
P. Cure and A. Bostedo. 





Hoover’s Report to Congress 


Those who hoped that the Novem- 
ber election results would encourage 
President Hoover to present a liberal 
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program to congress will be disap- 
pointed by his message Tuesday. It 
contained very little that was positive 
and less that was liberal. 

Properly, the President devoted 
most of his attention to the depressed 
economic condition of the country and 
unemployment. He minimized the se- 
riousness of the situation, and seemed 
satisfied with the achievement of the 
federal government in meeting the 
emergency. 

He repeated the incomplete and 
thus misleading government em- 
ployment figures. For instance, he 
gave the meaningless census figures 
of 3,500,000 “wholly” out of employ- 
ment, which does not include the large 
numbers laid off for many months. 

Unlike the President, we are far 
from satisfied with what the federal 
government has done and is doing. 
We think the lack of reliable govern- 
ment unemployment statistics — at 
this late day the government is asking 
a private insurance company to esti- 
mate the extent of unemployment for 
it—amounts almost to criminal negli- 
gence. 

Similarly, the lack of enough ad- 
vance plans for emergency federal 
gg works construction is inexcusa- 

e. 

Why the President did not make 
proposals to congress on these two vi- 
tal matters, or economic passage of 
the pending Wagner bills for that pur- 
pose, we can not understand. 

The Hoover public works proposal is 
good in itself. His request for an ad- 
ditional appropriation of $100,000,000 
to $150,000,000. bringing the total 
federal construction program for 1931 
to $650,000,000, probably is the limit 
of practical unemployment relief by 
this method, considering the unfortu- 
nate lack of adequate advance plan- 
ning. 

At best, however, the proposed 1931 
public building program can not re- 
lieve the wholesale suffering this win- 
ter. For such relief the President 
looks to private charity in the cities 


and Red Cross charity on the farms. 

That would be simple enough if pri- 
vate charity were adequate, but it is 
not. Except in a few large or excep- 
tional cities of great wealth, it is clear 
that local agencies can not cope with 
their local problems. This is especially 
true in smaller communities. 

Because the basis of this depression 
is national, and because the need is 
national, some method of direct fed- 
eral aid to the community relief or- 
ganizations will have to be found be- 
fore Christmas—otherwise the suffer- 
ing will be dangerously acute in many 
localities. 

Hoover says “our country today is 
stronger and richer in resources, in 
equipment, in skill, than ever in its 
history.” That is the final reason why 
no one must be left to starve this win- 
ter. 

Apart from the economic situation, 
it had been hoped that the liberal man- 
date of the November election might 
swing the President to the support of 
some of the popular legislation so long 
blocked by the Republican machine in 
congress. 

But he has nothing to say in his 
message about the anti-injunction bill 
or the Norris lame duck amendment, 
and only a noncommittal reference to 
Muscle Shoals. 

Those three messages and the Wag- 
ner unemployment bills should be 
passed at this session. They should 
be passed with the President’s sup- 
port; but, if necessary, they ought to 
be passed regardless of the President. 
—Indianapolis Times. 





No Human Being Can Make a 
More Complete Fizzle Than 
a Scientist Turned Prophet 


In 1901, Sir William Crookes, the 
eminent British scientist, predicted 
that the world would face a shortage 
of wheat by 1931, and here we are, 
half-scared to death because there is 
so much wheat. 
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No human being can make a more 
complete fizzle than a scientist turned 
prophet. It is the weakness of his 
trade to deal with figures, formulae, 
and slide rules. The one thing he 
seems wholly incapable of apprecia- 
ting is the effect his trade has pro- 
duced on human progress and that 
there is every reason to suppose it 
will continue to produce. 

To begin with, Sir William assumed 
that all the acreage available for 
growing wheat had been taken up. 
Then he assumed that he best possible 
yield per acre had been reached. Fi- 
nally, he assumed that wheat would go 
right on occupying its relative import- 
ance as a source of good. 

He was wrong, as time has proved. 
Not only has the wheat acreage been 
increased by 100,000,000 acres, but 
easily could be increased by 100,000,- 
000 more. 

Not only that, but the average yield 
per acre has been raised by nearly two 
bushels, while the greater consump- 
tion of fruits and vegetbles has led to 
a proportionately lower demand. 


Millions Go Hungry 


Those who regard overproduction 
of wheat as a serious threat to farm- 
ers, especially in America, are making 
- same kind of blunder that Crookes 

id. 

Like every other problem in eco- 
nomic progress, this one hinges, not 
on production, but on consumption. 

With half the human race under- 
fed, it is illogical to support any the- 
ory which includes the curtailment of 
any food supply. 

This depression, whether as meas- 
ured by the slump of business in 
America, by the falling off of Argen- 
tina’s foreign trade, by the two mil- 
lion unemployed in England, by the 
arbitrary reduction of wages in Italy, 
or by 101 other things that might be 
cited, is due to the simple fact that 
millions upon millions of human be- 
ings are not getting enough to eat or 
wear. 


They Just Produce 


As Sir Henry Deterding says, the 
menace of Soviet Russia does not con- 
sist in such products as she may dump 
on the general market, but in the fact 
that she has made it impossible for 
her people to get what they need and 
what they naturally would consume. 

The five-year plan, about which we 
have heard so much, and which many 
people view with alarm because of the 
relatively cheap oil, grain, timber, 
manganese and other commodities it 
may produce, rests on a minimum of 
food, clothing and shelter for 150,- 
000,000 Russians. 

Soviet strategy is based on the idea 
of converting these 150 000,000 Rus- 
sians into producers, not consumers. 
Every atom of surplus is designed, not 
to increase home comfort, but for ex- 
port. 

You can take figures and prove that 
Russian trade is growing, not only on 
the export, but on the import end. 

It is not growing in such way, how- 
ever, as to increase the buying power 
of the Russian people. 

They virtually have been removed 
from the world market as consumers. 


Nations Go Backward 


What Bolshevism has done to de- 
crease consumption in Russia, civil 
war has done to decrease it in China, 
the anti-British movement has done 
to decrease it in India, and unrest or 
revolution has done to decrease it in 
several other countries. 

From one cause or another, about 
half the human race is unable to buy 
as it normally would, much less to in- 
crease its demands in accordance with 
normal progress. 

Instead of being twenty years ahead 
of where they were in 1910, the people 
of Russia, China, India and several 
other countries have remained sta- 
tionary, or gone backward in the mat- 
ter of providing themselves, not only 
with modern conveniences, but with 
age-old essentials. 
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Those nations that have developed 
a commercial and industrial program 
based on the idea of general improve- 
ment are suffering in consequence. 
Instead of increasing consumption, 
they find themselves confronted with 
a falling market. 

The proposition can be turned 
around and stated in such way as to 
prove overproduction, but that is ig- 
noring the basic ill—the ill revealed 
by cold, hunger, disease, and suffering 
throughout half the world.—Tracy. 





Mill Barons Play Usual Game 


Nearly 1,000 soldiers are in Dan- 
ville, where 4,500 textile workers are 
striking for the right to organize and 
against wage cuts and speed-up sys- 
tems. 

The governor of Virginia was 
snubbed when he asked the mill man- 
agement to arbitrate differences. “We 
have nothing to arbitrate” replied the 
industrial oligarchs. 

The strike has been on for two 
months, with the workers as deter- 
mined as ever. 

The usual has happened. A “riot” 
was staged by unknown parties. The 
unionists insist that the “rioters” 
were Communists and strikebreakers. 

The sheriff called for troops and the 
governor rushed several hundred sol- 
diers to the aid of mill managers who 
“have nothing to arbitrate.” 

The purpose of the militia was 
quickly evident. Their first move was 
to drive pickets from the streets and 
smash tents and wind shelters used 
by the pickets. The governor, later, 
modified the picket order, following 
angry protests by the workers. 

There is one soldier in Danville for 
every four strikers. The soldiers are 
equipped with rifles, bayonets, gas 
bombs and machine guns. Opposing 
them are hungry strikers who plead 
that the dispute may be arbitrated 
and who point to their nine weeks of 
law observance under the most trying 
circumstances. 


The soldiers are enforcing a “law 
and order” standard that is favored 
by those who placed them in Danville 
—industrial oligarchs and their politi- 
cal agents. 

This “law and order” means that 
the rights of strikers shall be ignored 
and that they must be driven back to 
wage cuts, speed-ups and the mill- 
controlled “union.” 

Mill managers, who “have nothing 
to arbitrate,” only know this brand of 
“law and order.” It is their ideal of 
government. 

The militia invasion in Danville will 
be an additional cost to taxpayers, but 
industrial oligarchs and their political 
agents will consider this a good in- 
vestment if their ideal of “law and 
order” prevails—if the Textile Work- 
ers’ Union is smashed and if wage cuts 
and speed-ups are enforced. 

This brand of “law and order” is the 
price a negligent society must pay. 

Organized labor will eventually cre- 
ate a social consciousness that will not 
permit the state militia to be used as 
pawns by employers who refuse to ar- 
bitrate attempts to lower living stand- 
ards and who deny workers the right 
to organize. 

There will come a time when em- 
ployers must publicly defend such un- 
social acts. 

They will fail to conceal their pur- 
pose by fomenting riot and then have 
troops drive pickets off the streets to 
maintain their system of “law and 
order.” 





Danville Strikers Facing Troops 


Danville, Va.—Union smashers in 
this city finally won their objective 
and several hundred Virginia militia 
are camped here on order of Governor 
Pollard. 

The usual “lawlessness” was staged 
as a preliminary to the call for troops. 
Stones were thrown at a house by un- 
known parties and pistols were fired 
into the air. The governor ordered 
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out troops at the request of Sheriff 
Murphy. 

The militia are supposed to main- 
tain law, but practically every move 
made by the soldiers is against the 
strikers and helpful to the mill man- 
agement. Picket lines were smashed, 
as were wind breaks erected by the 
pickets to protect them against wintry 
blasts. 

Trade unionists are asking if cer- 
tain city and county authorities are 
not in sympathy with the mill man- 
agement’s policy to fill Danville with 
troops and smash the strike by declar- 
ing martial law. In support of this 
view, the unionists point to a signifi- 
cant statement by Dr. L. C. Womack, 
member of the finance board of the 
board of supervisors of this county. 

“Commonwealth Attorney Hundley 
was authorized to organize a county 
police force November 5th,” said Dr. 
Womack, who declared that this pro- 
gram never was followed, “and that 
everything went wrong.” 

“It looks as though the city police 
and the state highway police also fell 
down when it came to co-operation 
with the less experienced county offi- 
cers,” said Dr. Womack.—News Let- 
ter. 


Talk and Charity Can’t Cure 
Unemployment 


Declarations that “American initi- 
ative and intelligence will solve un- 
employment” brings shouts of ap- 
proval, but these declarations do not 
necessarily mean anything. 

Charity is being distributed and 
millions of additional dollars will be 
necessary to care for the millions of 
jobless and hungry. Our boasted 
“American initiative,” however, has 
done nothing to solve unemployment. 

Our whole policy seems to be based 
on the theory that if we get over this 
depression some one, some how, some 
way, will rescue us from another de- 
pression which the machine age 
makes inevitable. 








Wrongful economic conditions are 
not righted by charity doles and hope 
for a better day. 

It is no solution, for instance, when 
one of the nation’s largest industrial 
corporations that still applies the long 
work-day, and has millions of undi- 
vided profits in its treasury, contrib- 
utes $50,000 to feed New York City’s 
hungry. 

Men who exploit workers and who 
dodge excess profits and income taxes 
throw a few thousand dollars to the 
workers and talk of “American initia- 
tive” to end unemployment. 

This is no advance from the days of 
ancient Rome when the hungry were 
not only fed, but were amused. 

Workers have been told for more 
than a year that prosperity is just 
around the corner. This is not true. 
Statistical information points to cur- 
tailment in basic industries. 

Steel production, for instance, is as 
low as 46 per cent of capacity. Auto 
output is off 58 per cent from October 
of last year. 

If we would attack unemployment 
let us stop talking and apply such 
easily understood remedies as placing 
men to work by reducing the work 
day. 

Take the 44-hour week for postal 
employes, now pending in Congress. 

The government should be the first 
to reduce hours. But notice how that 
bill will be opposed by men who give 
to charity, but who will not change 
working conditions until they are 
compelled to change. 

They will give to charity because 
this can be charged to overhead and 
their income tax payments are re- 
duced. 

They are strong for charity, but not 
for social justice which would compel 
them to yield some of their present 
powers. 

Opposition of this element to the 
postal workers’ 44-hour bill is indica- 
tive of the attitude of men in the ma- 
chine age who cling to the old and 
who generalize about “American ini- 
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tiative solving the unemployment 
problem.”—News Letter. 





High Buying Power Could 
Avert Recurring Idle Crises, 
Say Clerics 


. Washington.—“The workless must 
be cared for, but more than temporary 
alms is necessary; justice should be 
done,” said Archbishop Hanna of San 
Francisco, who has issued a state- 
ment on the “present grave situation 
of unemployment” that was discussed 
at the recent general meeting of car- 
dinals, archbishops and bishops of the 
United States, held at the Catholic 
University, this city. 

The clergymen agreed that charity 
is insufficient. These sentiments 


were expressed by Archbishop 
Hanna: 
“This unemployment returning 


again to plague us after so many 
repetitions during the century past 
is a sign of deep failure in our coun- 
try. Unemployment is the great 
peace-time physical tragedy of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
and both in its cause and in the im- 
print it leaves upon those who inflict 
it, those who permit it and those who 
are its victims, it is one of the great 
moral tragedies of our time. 

“People are suffering and we are 
obliged to help them. But our coun- 
try needs, now and permanently, such 
a change of heart as will, intelli- 
gently and with determination, so or- 
ganize and distribute our work and 
wealth that no one need lack for any 
long time the security of being able 
to earn an adequate living for him- 
self and those dependent upon him.” 

The archbishop calls attention to 
the joint pastoral letter issued by 
Catholic bishops at the close of the 
World War, in which it was declared 
that a living wage “is only the mini- 
mum of justice,” and that high wages 
is the most effective instrument of 
prosperity. 


“Had this passage been heeded dur- 
ing the dozen years since it was 
written,” asserts Archbishop Hanna, 
“it would in itself have gone far to 
prevent the calamity we now undergo. 

“*The human and Christian, in 
contrast to the purely commercial 
and pagan, ethics of industry,’ to 
quote again, will both cure our coun- 
try of our present malady and pre- 
vent its cruel recurrence.”—News 
Letter. 





False Economics Must Be 
Abandoned 


London, England. — “The world 
must face the fact that economics 
taught in the past has been falsified,” 
said James H. Thomas of the Labor 
Party Cabinet in an address to Ameri- 
can business men. Mr. Thomas is sec- 
retary of the National Railway Men’s 
Union. 

“We are living in an abnormal 
world,” he said. “Revolutions come 
and revolutions go. One regime or one 
dictator is superseded by another. Is 
it not an anomaly to say that there is 
suffering, not because of shortage, but 
because of over-production ? 

“TI have been in the United States 
ten times.” declared the speaker, “and 
I think I know what I am talking about 
when I say that never in your experi- 
ence have you gone through the hell 
you will in the next four months.” 





Exported Machinery Is Above 
1928 Total 


Washington,—The exportation of 
machinery has been steadily growing 
since 1922, and last year’s export was 
25 per cent greater than 1928, says 
the Department of Commerce. 

Every machine shipped abroad 
means that a foreign market is sup- 
plied by local factories, rather than by 
importing goods made by American 
mechanics. With this invasion runs 
the establishment of foreign branches 
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by American capitalists who are now 
manufacturing goods abroad that 
were formerly done by 500,000 Ameri- 
can workers. 





Dodging Porto Rico Issue 


A government official, after a 
month’s visit in Porto Rico, favors vo- 
cational education for workers in that 
island. 

“The only way by which human re- 
sources of Porto Rico can be developed 
is by making the individual workers 
in agriculture and in industry more 
intelligent and more resourceful in 
the performance of their work.” 

Vocational education is needed in 
Porto Rico, but the first essential is 
to wrench that island from absentee 
landlords and other exploiters who 
have seized the land and driven peas- 
ants into cities, where they are forced 
to labor at uncertain employment for 
wages that range from 40 to 60 cents 
a day. 

The exploiters refuse to pay taxes, 
and education and sanitation lags. 
There are 100,000 workmen’s compen- 
sation cases where the injured em- 
ploye is not receiving payments 
awarded him. 

In view of these glaring injustices, 
it is dodging the issue to talk of voca- 
tional ‘education to make workers 
“more resourceful.” 





Political Parties Don’t Affect 
Trade 


New York.—The Magazine of Wall 
Street, authoritative financial publi- 
cation, is not alarmed at the success or 
reversals of political parties in the 
recent elections. 

“There is little ground,” the editor 
says, “for the idea so stubbornly held 
in some quarters that American 
prosperity depends upon the political 
color of the government at Washing- 
ton. The last bitter year should dis- 
pose of it once and for all. 

“Either of the great parties is 


amply capable of giving us foolish 
legislation and weak administration, 
but neither has a monopoly of 
patriotism and political wisdom. 

“If prosperity is incubating in 
economic processes, as we believe 
it is, neither inaction at Washington 
now or ill-advised action in the future, 
can stop it.”—-News Letter. 





Drastic Cures for Idleness 


New York.—Sermons on unemploy- 
ment by New York clergymen are 
being marked by stinging indictments 
against the inability of men to secure 
work. 

Unemployment was characterized 
as the “nemesis of any civilization,” 
by Rev. George M. Stockdale of St. 
James’ Methodist church. The clergy- 
man called for the conscription of 
wealth to relieve unemployment, al- 
though he declared that this relief is 
a “mere stop gap” and does not get to 
the root of the trouble. 

“A more equitable distribution of 
wealth” was demanded by Rev. Dr. 
Christian F. Reisner at the Broadway 
Temple Methodist church. 

“Something is wrong with our sys- 
tem,” said Dr. Reisner, “when honest 
workmen can be reduced to starva- 
tion by unemployment in a few 
weeks, while the few live in abund- 
ance because they happen either to 
have superior ability or to invest 
wisely, or accidentally to chose the 
right kind. The day will come when 
America must, in the light of such a 
Father God as we believe sits on the 
throne, face the fact of the unequal 
distribution of wealth. 

“It is an undying shame and dis- 
grace to a land of untold wealth that 
periodically thousands of her citizens 
should be compelled to go begging 
for the mere necessities of life while 
others bask in the sunshine of 
plenty,” said Dr. Reisner. 

The Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine has aided in solving the un- 
employment problem “in the only 
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way in which it can be solved,” by 
giving out contracts totaling more 
than $1,000,000 for work on the new 
cathedral, Dean Milo H. Gates de- 
clared in his sermon. 

“What the unemployed want is not 
charity but work,” he said. “The 
splendid declaration of the labor 
unions prove this.”—News Letter. 





Economists Again Veer to 
Labor’s Position 


Economic necessity removes man’s 
fear of slogans and forces him to 
think. He begins to face facts, as he 
is now doing in the case of automatic 
machinery. 

He has been told that, while auto- 
matic, or labor displacing, machinery 
works temporary hardship, this will 
eventually be readjusted as prices 
drop and the demand for commodities 
increases. These, he is assured, will 
necessitate the re-employment of 
workers. 

This consoling theory does not 
work—except to deaden man’s will 
and to convince him of the futility of 
fooling with economic laws (?). 

Observers are asking: If the econ- 
omists’ claim is true, will not profit- 
seeking employers install more auto- 
matic machines, rather than re-em- 
ploy workers? 

Observers also note that the price 
of a commodity is of no interest to the 
worker who is jobless because of the 
machine’s invasion. 

Men are beginning to ask if it is 
“progress” to create huge armies of 
unemployed who must be cared for 
by the state while automatic machin- 
ery turns out goods that cannot be 
purchased by millions of workless. 

The automatic machine and scien- 
tific processes are in their infancy. 
The cause of the present depression 
is low wages and displaced workers 
who are unable to purchase the ma- 
chine’s output that grows larger and 
larger. 

This position is held by organized 


labor and runs counter to the average 
economist, who holds that displace- 
ment of labor will be automatically 
solved. 

Prof. Paul H. Douglas of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago veered from the 
economists’ position at the recent 
New York meeting of the Taylor So- 
ciety. He said: 

“On every side the question is being 
raised whether technical and man- 
agerial improvements do not cause 
unemployment, after all.” 

The Douglas intimation that organ- 
ized labor is correct is a reversal of 
the economists’ machine-worshipping 
attitude.—News Letter. 





Action Replaced by “Fiddling” 


While Hunger and Idle- 
ness Grow 


Washington—Private charity can- 
not for long sustain 5,000,000 idle 
men and women and 16,000,000 part- 
time workers, declared Mr. Walsh of 
Massachusetts on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. He said there is too much “fid- 
dling” on unemployment relief and no 
real constructive action. He has in- 
troduced a bill which would place fed- 
eral employees on the five-day week 
without wage reductions. 

“T am sick and tired of the absence 
in high places of sympathy and appre- 
ciation of this problem and an attempt 
grudgingly to admit the facts and 
while talking of relief talk of saving 
money,” he said. 

“It seems to me that the most cas- 
ual observer in Washington must be 
convinced that the first thought of 
many of those in high places is the 
tender care of the heavy taxpayers. 
That is first. That is above starvation 
and poverty and unemployment and 
suffering. 

“Increased taxes are to be avoided 
if possible, but not at all costs. There 
are worse misfortunes than heavy 
taxes. One is unrest, discontent and 
spread of bolshevism. One infinitely 
worse misfortune is the failure of the 
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government to show an interest in re- 
moving the spectre of starvation and 
misery and idleness and unrest that 
now looms on our horizon. 

“Tt is hypocritical to talk about do- 
ing anything for the relief of unem- 
ployed in this country unless we un- 
derstand and appreciate that such re- 
lief will necessitate increased ex- 
penses and increased income taxes 
upon the rich.”—News Letter. 


Unemployed Relief Is Called 


Narcotic 

Washington — The government’s 
policy toward unemployment was 
classed as a narcotic by Mrs. Nellie 
Tayloe Ross, former governor of 
Wyoming, in an address before the 
National Farm Women’s Conference. 

Relief thus far has proved nothing 
more than “a headache powder to 
ease the pain that has its source in a 
deep-seated malady,” said Mrs. Ross. 

She predicted that unchecked cor- 
poration farming will destroy the 
American farmer. “If some heroic 
steps are not taken,” she said, “we 
shall see farm lands passing into the 
ownership of a few great masters of 
finance, where the most of the great 
natural treasures are fast going.”— 
News Letter. 








Radio Industry Highly Seasonal 


Washington—The highly seasonal 
radio industry was referred to in the 
annual report of Miss Mary Ander- 
son, director United States Women’s 
Bureau. 

The radio industry is considered an 
“Exhibit A” by those who insist that 
new industries are providing work for 
employees displaced by machinery. 
Miss Anderson, however, points to the 
large labor turnover in this new in- 
dustry. 

“In twenty-four firms making re- 
ceiving sets in 1929 and included in 
the study,” she said, “32,000 men and 
women were added to the force by 
August, following the low point in the 
spring, and the vast majority of these 


were laid off by December of the same 
year.”—News Letter. 





Hoover Plan Upset; More 
Money Voted 


Washington — Drought relief 
threatens peaceful relations between 
the Senate and the President. 

The latter, in his annual message, 
favored an appropriation of $25,000,- 
000. The Senate ignored this recom- 
mendation and approved an appropria- 
tion of $60,000,000. The administra- 
tion does not favor purchase of food 
for human beings, on the ground that 
this savors of a “dole.” 

The President issued a statement in 
which he said some members of Con- 
gress are “playing politics at the ex- 
pense of human misery.” 

The statement aroused Senators, 
who defied the White House by vot- 
ing twice as much for drought relief 
as was called for by the President. 

Senators attacked the President’s 
position, and Senator La Follette 
capped the oratorical outburst by a 
resolution which declared. in effect, 
that humanity is of more importance 
than dollars. This resolution is con- 
sidered a notice to the President that 
his fear of high taxes cannot be sus- 
tained when human beings suffer.— 
News Letter. 





“Some people, most vehement in 
their advocacy of the ‘American 
standard of living and the wage scale,’ 
seem to be perfectly indifferent to the 
standard of living that obtains on the 
American farm or the wage that is 
paid to the peasant farmer. They do 
not care a continental about the Amer- 
ican standard of living or the wage 
scale, when it comes to the farmer, 
and they would not care a tinker’s 
dam about it as it applies to American 
labor but for the organized unions of 
the country. To those may be ascribed 
the adequate wage scale and the bet- 
ter standards of living among their 
classes.”—Senator Kenneth McKellar 
of Tennessee. 











EDITORIAL 








(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


“cA Happy and ‘Prosperous “New Year” 


O NCE AGAIN the New Year has come around, thus cutting off one more 
link in the chain of life allotted all of us. The only consolation to be obtained 
from the passing of another year is whether or not we have done our best 
to deal fair and right with others. If the answer is in the affirmative 
and one is not trying to hide from himself his faults and what he has done, 
then life is worth living and he has not lived in vain. If, on the other hand, 
our conscience tells us we have been guilty of willful wrong-doing—(which 
does not necessarily mean the commitment of crime)—by neglecting our 
lawful duties to our families and our fellowmen, then it would be better had 
we not lived in 1930. 

For our organization, as for many others, it has been a difficult and 
trying year. Employment has been on the wane continuously, month after 
month. Discouragement has prevailed in many places. However, as a whole, 
our organization has been somewhat successful. At the beginning of the 
year we were threatened, in certain sections of the country, with having 
our organizations placed in the hands of undesirables who should not belong 
in our unions. But, I am pleased to report at this time that this unpleasant 
difficulty is waning. and from that point of view, conditions are improving. 
We are not, however, quite out of the woods. 

In many places recently we have been threatened with reductions in 
wages but I am also pleased to report we have been successful in offsetting, 
with few exceptions, such action on the part of employers where we were 
strongly organized. 

During the past year we held a convention which might be interpreted 
as the most successful convention ever held by the International Union, 
and with less dissension and grumbling after its adjournment than ever 
before. There are many things for which we should be grateful although 
during the year there were times when the clouds hung a little heavy. Life, 
itself, for those who have lived it properly and correctly is one of the most 
wonderful works of the Creator. Those who enjoy good health, or reasona- 
bly good health, are possessed of the greatest blessing that life can give. 
The loss of money, position, or other things from a material standpoint. are 
nothing compared to the loss of one’s health, or the loss of some loved mem- 
ber of one’s family. 

When we take into consideration that there were over 30,000 persons 
killed through accidents during the past year, with thousands of others 
maimed and crippled for life, we should stop and thank the Unseen Power 
that we have escaped, while others who were perhaps better than us, have 
been made to suffer. In Chicago, and its immediate suburbs, for the first 
eleven months of 1930, 1,080 persons were killed and no one knows the 
number injured by autos. Again I repeat, when you consider that in one 
city alone this great number has been killed, we should rejoice even though 
it may be difficult to do so, with poverty and misery waiting at the door of 
many a poor man’s home. 

I am not endeavoring to minimize the industrial situation and the fact 
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that there are millions out of work, but it would be foolish to exaggerate 
unnecessarily or to throw down the gauntlet and give up in despair. No 
matter how bad conditions are, they are going to get better within a year. 
There is no one who needs go hungry even though there is so much idleness. 

The principal work for us to do now, each and every one of us, is to try 
and build up our unions because we are going to meet with an attack from 
our employers in their endeavor to reduce wages, or take away some of the 
other conditions we have been successful in obtaining through years of 
organization. 

The New Year brings new hopes and I feel confident that the ending of 
the year will be better than its beginning. Courage is necessary that we 
may continue on the road of progress. No man or woman should lay down 
on the job because of adversity or suffering. Only those who are weaklings 
will give up when distress or trouble confronts them. Trouble, suffering 
and distress has resulted in producing some of the greatest men and women 
the world has ever known. As fife purifies the metal and burns out the 
dross, so it is with the human family; persecution and suffering makes us 
better men and women, with strength to go forward in the battle of life. 
Nearly every one that has ever amounted to anything in life’s great march 
owes that success to adversity, poverty, strength of character and the 
determination to persevere. 

Let us make a promise now, at the beginning of the New Year, that if 
we have made any mistakes during the past year that we will rectify them 
during this year. Let us be determined to act more kindly toward others; 
to control ourselves; to quit spreading hatred and to cease preaching the 
word of discouragement; to be boosters on the road of life; to observe the 
obligation we have taken; to smile even though it hurts. Let us be patient 
and encourage others to have patience with the fellow who is unreasonable 
and who is perhaps a weakling because of his constitutional defects, which 
he may have inherited. Let us build and strengthen our organization and 
attend the meetings of our union; let us stand for saving and protecting 
the money in our treasury by being conscientious in our expenditures but 
not using parsimonious or miserly tactics; be generous and just and help 
one another, so that those engaged at our craft may continue to enjoy the 
blessings we have obtained for our membership through our organiation 
which has raised us from a condition bordering on slavery to the position 
of men, who are real men, educating and bringing up real families who will 
compose the future citizenship of our country. 

A Happy, Prosperous and Healthy New Year to our members and their 
families is the wish which is sincerely extended by the Editor. 


TTT 
D ISTRUST or dissension within one’s own household or within one’s union 
will destroy it as quickly as cancer ravages the human stomach. 

Try 


D RIVE OUT the curse of hatred; it profits you nothing. It will destroy you 
instead of the one you hate. 
TTF 


P RESIDENT HOOVER has filled the office of Secretary of Labor by his ap- 
pointment of William Doak, a member of the Brotherhood of Railway Train- 
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men, who has for several years been acting as legislative agent for that 
organization in Washington. 

According to newspaper reports the selection of Mr. Doak for that 
office was a severe disappointment to the President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. To say the least, it was dire ingratitude on the part of Mr. 
Hoover towards Mr. Green, because Mr. Green as President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, at the time Mr. Hoover was nominated, did every- 
thing in his power to prevent the endorsement of Hoover’s opponent by the 
Executive Council, which was almost equal to the endorsement of Mr. 
Hoover by the Council. Mr. Hoover’s opponent, by the way, was perhaps 
the greatest friend of Labor that ever held public office in this country, 
Equal to Wilson or LaFollette, whom the Executive Council endorsed. 


I think the greatest sin that any man can be guilty of is that of ingrati- 
tude and in this particular instance Mr. Hoover is guilty of ingratitude toe 
Mr. Green. Mr. Green, however, is not entirely free from the germ of in- 
gratitude himself. As a matter of fact, it seems to be running rampant 
through his blood. But it is said he is not to blame for that as he is subject 
to influences that influence. 


On this subject, in general it seems to me that it is only fair to our 
membership that I express this thought, that some of the men Mr. Green 
named as being satisfactory to Labor, would, in my judgment, be absolutely 
unsatisfactory to many of the trade unionists and organizations affiliated 
with the Federation. I think I can safely say. that some of those mentioned 
would have been rejected by our International Union; that they were not 
only unfit to serve as representatives of Labor in the President’s cabinet, 
but some of them did not have the confidence or respect of a majority of 
the men of Labor, nor are they entitled to it. 


The writer is basing this statement on his knowledge of affairs and the 
names appearing in newspapers as submitted by President Green, claim- 
ing they were the choice of the Executive Council. In the first place, the 
Executive Council has only the right to attend to legislative matters en- 
dorsed by the convention of the American Federation of Labor and to do 
the other things, in accordance with the Constitution, on which they receive 
instructions from the previous convention of the Federation. The writer 
served as a member of the Executive Council for a number of years and 
fought many a battle for its rights, but he never assumed that he had the 
right to speak for any organization of labor, or the organized labor move- 
ment, on matters pertaining to political appointments. 

Rumor has it—and it is only ramor—that President Hoover suggested 
that if some one particular person would be decided on by the representa- 
tives of Labor, that he would give said person serious consideration for 
the office of Secretary of Labor. Of course it was understood that the indi- 
vidual would be a man of character, a man of understanding, a man of ordi- 
nary intelligence, at least, some one whose name was not stained, either 
publicly or privately, as a labor leader or as a citizen. 

I have been told—and it is only reasonable to believe it—that a man’s 
private life is looked into pretty closely before he is appointed in the Cabi- 
net. This is as it should be, because the President of the United States 
cannot afford to have a man of double character serving in his Cabinet, for 
the reason that he is subjected to criticism from every source and more 
especially from a highly technical Senate that has the power to approve or 
reject his appointments. 
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Mr. Doak, from the standpoint of political service, was entitled to con- 
sideration from President Hoover, because of the fact that he acted as 
Chairman of the Labor Division of the Republican campaign. He was the 
biggest man whose services they were able to procure,-or who would ac- 
cept that position two years ago and, as it is true in all other walks of life, 
those who served and helped others in obtaining positions, should be con- 
sidered when the plums are being scattered. 


Mr. Doak, I am told, would have been appointed when Mr. Hoover was 
elected were it not for the fact that the Railroad Brotherhoods were not a 
unit on him as their choice, due to the fact that when LaFollette ran for 
the presidency the Brotherhoods were behind him one hundred per cent 
because he was the greatest friend that the railroad organizations ever had 
in the United States Senate, but Doak defied the other Brotherhoods and 
supported Calvin Coolidge. At any rate, it seems that the Brotherhoods 
were behind Doak in this last instance and he succeeded in landing the posi- 
tion. 


President Green is credited with making the statement that the two 
men who previously filled that position were members of the American 
Federation of Labor and therefore the candidate of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor should get the appointment. To say that Jim Davis was a 
member of the American Federation of Labor is simply a joke. Davis had 
not worked at his trade in the tin plate mills for twenty-five years but when 
he became a candidate for the office of Secretary of Labor, then a rich man 
living in Pittsburgh—he formerly lived in Indiana—he rushed in and 
squared up his membership in some way with the organization of which he 
formerly was a member. 


To say that Doak is not as good a union man as Davis is going to ex- 
tremes. Doak has never, since he became a member of labor, surrendere 
his membership in his organization. He has worked sincerely for its ad 
vancement under the leadership of his superior officers and although his 
organization is outside the American Federation of Labor, it cannot be 
charged that the rank and file of the membership of those organizations 
are not thoroughly union men. 


Mr. Doak, for the next two years, will serve as Secretary of Labor 
and if Mr. Hoover, or some other Republican, is elected he may be re-ap- 
pointed, or he may not, all depending upon conditions and the service he 
renders. 

The course that should be pursued by the American Federation of 
Labor when the next appointment comes around is, a conference of all 
national and international union heads should be called and a secret ballot 
taken as to the man to be selected for the position of Secretary of Labor. 
The organizations should be allowed the same vote they enjoy in the Fed- 
eration conventions, with each man receiving the least number of votes 
being dropped from the ballot until one man is finally decided on and then 
this man’s name should be presented to the President-elect and Labor should 
go behind that man one hundred per cent, as they should go behind candi- 
dates for other positions, and then if the President refuses to appoint the 
individual of their selection, he should be censured for his action and a 
solid front of protest should be maintained against any other appointment 
to the office of Secretary of Labor. The American Federation of Labor is 
responsible for the creation of this Cabinet position. For years it fought for 
its establishment until it became a law. 
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Two or three so-called leaders have no right to go into a closet and 
decide whose names they shall, or shall not, submit, some of whom may not 
represent any one. 


The position of Secretary of Labor is a very important position if occu- 
pied by the right kind of a man. On the other hand, it is liable to be a 
dangerous position and prove seriously injurious to Labor if the man there 
can only pass out soft soap stories to Labor and on instructions from the 
enemies of Labor withhold constructive suggestions and statements. 

For one who has observed and studied conditions closely for a quarter 
of a century, the writer desires to say, in his judgment, Mr. Doak will fill 
the office of Secretary of Labor in the interest of Labor as well as did the 
man who has been in that position for the past ten years. 


TTF 


N 0, 1 AM NOT a Socialist, a Communist, or an Anarchist. I despise their 
impossible doctrines, but I crave freedom for all of the people, which means 
the elimination of poverty and distress within a country overflowing with 
too much of everything. 


There was a time when a shortage of things created poverty. In the 
old countries in Europe from whence came the original Yankees, as well as 
all others who have made our country what it is, they were suffering from 
poverty and famine and this caused those .people to come here, but now 
=— and poverty seems to prevail when there is an abundance of every- 
thing. 

Silver, in the Asiatic countries, has fallen off one-half in value, because 
there is too much silver mined each year. In many of these countries silver, 
instead of gold, is the stable metal of the realm. 


Copper has dropped to the lowest price for which it has sold for the 
past fifteen or eighteen years—10 cents a pound. I mean the pure copper 
fit for use after it is purified in the smelter. Wheat is a drug on the market 
because we have five hundred million bushels which cannot be sold or con- 
sumed. It is selling at 73 cents a bushel on the market, although during 
the war farmers got $2.40 a bushel for it. As a result of intensive produc- 
tion sugar is selling wholesale at 314 cents a pound. It retails for 5 or 51% 
cents. During the war we paid 25 cents a pound for it and could not get it. 


In short, we are cursed with too much of everything and theréfore we 
are starving to death because there is nothing for us to produce and because 
we have an over-abundance of all of the gifts of nature. 


Is it not a cruel position in which civilization is now placed as a result 
of the ingenuity of man? 


TTT 


Tis ECONOMISTS and specialists who can, in the twinkling of an eye, cure 
the industrial stagnation of our country, now claim that the “installment 
plan” had ruined the American working people. 


Great Scott! I remember writing and publishing an article in this 
Journal three years ago in which I advised our people to stay away from 
the installment plan except in the case of paying for their homes, or for 
some furniture in order to get a home started. I have eternally been preach- 
ing the doctrine of not buying on the installment plan. I stated very clearly 
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that there were millions of workers in our country who had mortgaged 
their year’s wages in advance for things for their homes which they could 
very well get along without. There are people running automobiles who 
cannot afford to run a baby carriage—and I want every one to enjoy himself 


—but there should be no enjoyment of things if it means the sinking of 
wages which have not yet been earned. Now, after ten years of prosperity, 
those people are out of work without a dollar and they know what it is to 
be without a friend. 

Again I repeat, perhaps we needed this adversity to bring us down to 
earth, instead of floating in the air believing that never again would hard 
times confront us. 


i 


I; IT NOT a pity that the organized labor movement of America—which 
includes all organizations, is not unanimous in the selection of men to be 
candidates for the Senate and Congress; then support the man selected, 
and demand the enactment of legislation which would be helpful to the 
masses of workers who control the votes? 


Is there not some one among our people who is big enough to lead, who 
is capable of creating the necessary enthusiasm among our people to pro- 
tect us against a repetition of this awful disastrous depression now sur- 
rounding us? Don’t say it can’t be done. Of course it can be. There are 
roads to be built, there are streets to be repaired, there are thousands of 
miles of rivers to be put under control, there are public buildings needed in 
every city in the nation and they should be erected, and I could go on for 
hours enumerating ways and methods of creating necessary employment. 
Don’t ask me where the money would come from, for there is more money 
in the United States now then ever before in its history. In fact, we have 
nearly one-half the wealth of the whole world and it is lying idle, by the 
tons, in the vaults in New York waiting to be used and selling at 2 per cent. 
Taxation of those who have such enormous amounts of money is the answer 
as to where to obtain these funds. This, however, can only be done by our 
national and state governments. 


TTF 


Report of General “President 


As Submitted to Last Convention in Cincinnati in September 


(Continued from last month.) 


INVESTMENTS 


Our International has grown financially to proportions beyond our 
utmost expectations or dreams. As I said before, we now have almost two 
million dollars in our treasury and I am of the opinion that the officers of 
our International should be empowered to invest this money in reliable 
bonds and the common stock of first class, sound corporations, which would 
bring the International 414, 5 or perhaps 6 per cent, without taking any 
serious chances on the investment. 

Some of the largest financial institutions in America, especially insur- 
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ance companies, are heavy investors in the common stocks of well-managed 
corporations. Where the corporations have no outstanding bonded obli- 
gations, no preferred stock and the record of successful management, there 
is no safer investment than the common stock of such an institution. 

Not only must we be a successful labor organization, but we must also 
be a good business institution, carefully guarding our resources and pro- 
tecting and investing our revenues in order to make them pay much more 
than we are now receiving. Banking is nothing more or less than buying 
and selling money. The bank takes your money and guarantees you 2, 214 
or 314 per cent interest and they, in turn, sell out your money so that they 
may earn 5, 51% or 6 per cent. If their judgment in investments is poor, the 
bank goes wrong. Of course, men who are trained in the banking fraternity 
of the nation are better judges of that business than men who have not 
had that training, but there are no safer investments than buying or pur- 
chasing outright the bonds and stocks of gilt-edge corporations, many of 
which our membership are doing business with every day. 

Take, for instance, the Borden Milk Company, which is well managed, 
has an enormous surplus and is successful; controlled, perhaps, by Wall 
Street interests, but an investment in the common stock of that company 
averages to the investor better than 5 per cent. They handle products which 
are necessary, which are used by the masses and which will always be used 
and have trained men to follow in the footsteps of their present managers. 
There is not much chance for them to make anything like serious mistakes, 
and if they do they are quickly remedied. If they lose a million dollars fight- 
ing organized labor one day they recover it the next day. The largest bank- 
ing institutions of the country finance corporations of this kind. 

An investment in the stock of that company, or that of other big 
corporations, such as the National Biscuit Company or the Atlantic & Pa- 
cific chain stores, and innumerable others, which I have not the time to 
mention here, could only yield much greater and more substantial revenue 
than having our money deposited in banks drawing 2, 214 or 314 per cent. 
Of course, there should always be sufficient liquid assets in the treasury 
of the International to meet any emergency which might arise. 

There are no assets, with the possible exception of government bonds, 
which are negotiable as quickly as are the stocks of high class corporations 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange. Investments in real estate in the 
past ten years have been almost total failures and money invested in real 
estate and large buildings has brought but very limited returns. 

At any rate, the convention should empower the Executive Board to 
appoint a finance committee of three, who would have the power, with the 
approval of the majority of the Executive Board, to make investments 
which would earn for our people much more than our money is now earning. 

In addition to the added revenue, the stockholders in any corporation 
have the right to demand that the company’s books be brought in for the 
purpose of seeing who the other stockholders are in such corporations. If 
I am not much mistaken this is the law in almost every state in the Union. 
Anyway, I know it is the law in New York, Massachusetts and Indiana, and 
it would be no small advantage, when engaged in a battle with some corpora- 
tion, to know who controls the majority of the stock of said corporation. 

I am calling this to your attention because I have, in conjunction with 
my duties during my years of service in the office I hold, given considerable 
thought to the subject of investments and finances. 

(To be continued.) 
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HEN LAID OFF, don’t come around grumbling to the secretary-treas- 

urer of your local, or to the business agent, and making the statement 
that_you cannot pay your dues because you are out of work. When you were 
working you could have paid your dues six months in advance and saved 
yourself the humiliation of being in bad standing. 


Tv T 


ES, YOU MAY THINK the business agent of a local is not a big man 

and you don’t like him, but remember he has to contend with individuals 
of all kinds, including some pretty good ones as well as some rotten ones. 
He also has some bosses to deal with'who are not holy angels. 
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N TIMES OF PROSPERITY it is easy to work for a union, but when 

work is slack, such as we are now experiencing, the most disagreeable 
* task a man may have to perform is that of trying to reason things out with 
some members who are laid off or are only working part time, or with selfish 
members who refuse to pay a reasonable assessment, or with employers 
whose trucks are lying in the garage eating their heads off because of the 
investment involved and the overhead in endeavoring to keep individuals 
at work, when everything is going out and nothing coming in. 
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SUPPOSE you sometimes think from the expressions of the writer that 
he is a little too favorable to the employers’ end of the question. Yes, 
that may seem to be the case, but the truth of the matter is that the writer 
fully acquaints himself with the financial condition of many of the large 
corporations with which we do business and he knows that even those that 
seem strong have been wabbling pretty badly and are now straining the 


reins to keep going because they have been operating for some time on 
the “Red.” 
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Official Magazine of the 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
of TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS 
STABLEMEN and HELPERS 


of America 








Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 





The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: — 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms __ 1.50 apiece 
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All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 
THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA ‘ 
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